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tice in Turkey calls for loading and unloading cargoes
at a limited number of distributing centers, with the
smaller craft serving as auxiliaries. Since the War there
have been two shipping "conferences," one Greek and
the other British. Neither conference, however, em-
braced all national liners. The plans devised by the
separate conferences, of according shippers a 10 per cent
deferred rebate for exclusive patronage, has been the
cause of little criticism, because their regular sailing
schedules have helped to bring stability into chaotic con-
ditions on the principle of "live and let live." Yet the
small, dirty craft, consisting of both steamers and sailing
vessels, travelling on a will-of-the-wisp schedule, still
is the most typical means of passenger and cargo trans-
portation seen in Turkish waters.

The most successful shipping companies are those
which have made a careful study of both Turkish and
adjacent ports. Generally it is possible to pick up dif-
ferent classes of cargo at the various ports during most
of the year. Ships calling in the eastern Mediterranean
and Black seas can secure cotton and cotton-seed oil
at Alexandria, silk and fruits at Beirut, emery at Makri,
dried fruits and rugs at Smyrna, tobacco at Samsun,
nuts and eggs at Trebizond, petroleum products at
Batum, manganese at Poti, wheat at Novorossisk, and
valuable cargoes as well at Nicolaev, Odessa, Galatz,
Constanza, Varna, Burgas, Kavala, Salonika, Piraeus,
and Patras.

INTEEIOB CITIES A.ND WATERWAYS

To discover the main interior centers of trade and com-
munication, one cannot go far wrong in naming the capi-
tals of the vilayets and sanjaks. Among the most
prominent are Eski Shehr, Afiun Qarahisar, Konia,
Adana, Angora, Amasia, Sivas, Diarbekr, Nisibin, Van,